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can never perfectly reproduce the work translated. There will 
always remain in his memory floating patterns of rhythm, intrigu- 
ing niceties of language and thought, which in a stranger, even 
if finely decorative garb, appear as but shadowy ghosts, no 
longer as flesh and blood. I believe that if this translation 
should be acted, the power of ./Eschylus would inform it; but 
in the reading something of grimness, of desolation, of awe 
remains locked in the original. In the attempt to shift from our 
alien point of view to that of the Greek poet and his audience 
the notes of this little book are decidedly valuable. Sir Gilbert 
Murray, not only in this work but in numerous other translations, 
has interpreted the spirit of a people and an age which remains 
vital in the life and thought of western civilization. 

J. B. Edwards. 



Selected Poems. By William Butler Yeats. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 192 1. Pp. 308. 

This new volume of Mr. Yeats's poetry is admirably balanced 
as representing his Early Poems, his poetic dramas and his 
lyrical variousness. Among the first is the beautiful Lake Isle 
of Innisfree, written in London when Yeats was lonely and home- 
sick, The Fiddler of Dooney, When You Are Old, and The 
Indian Upon God. Of the dramas. The Land of Hearf s Desire, 
The Countess Cathleen, The Old Age of Queen Maeve, and Baile 
Aillinn, Deirdre and On Baile' s Strand, are included. Of the 
middle and later lyrics we may note especially The Folly of Being 
Comforted, Never Give All the Heart, Adam's Curse, The Old 
Men Admiring Themselves in the Water, Friends (with which 
Hardy's A Poet may be usefully compared). No Second Troy, 
Reconciliation, The Cold Heaven, To a Child Dancing in the 
Wind, The Mountain Tomb, To a Friend whose Work has Come 
to Nothing, Running to Paradise, The Mask, The Wild Swans 
at Coole, Men Improve with the Years, The Collar-bone of a 
Hare and On Woman. 

Mr. Yeats is a sincere, successful, delicately sensitive poet. 
But his programme, like his spirit, wavers. Arthur Symons 
has always been his close friend, yet Symons himself has said 
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that "Art hates the vague, but not the mysterious". We think 
that Mr. Yeats does not always observe this distinction with 
sufficient care. Of late his work has tended to become a sort of 
vague lyric echo of his earlier songs, — too cool, too considered, 
too thinly aloof. As his critical biographer, Forrest Reid, 
intimates, he has become rather too much the theorist in both 
his art and his philosophy. Yet he is a true Romantic and a 
true Celt, whose best work has been done in the field of lyric 
and dramatic allegory. It is obvious that he has been greatly 
influenced by the profoundly manly mysticism of Blake, by the 
Pre-Raphaelites and by the French Symbolists, yet he is at once 
intensely Irish and universally human in the searching adven- 
tures of his imagination in the spirit and soil of the Ireland of 
folk and faery. G. H. C. 



Poems of the English Race. Selected and Edited by Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden, Professor of English in Stanford University. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 192 1. Pp. xxv, 410. 

This is a fairly useful anthology of English and American 
poetry; it is far from excellent. Perhaps the principles govern- 
ing its compilation automatically prevented that. It is intended 
to appeal especially to readers between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, and it includes "practically all poems which are on the 
list of recommended readings for students in secondary schools". 
Past English poetry, save for some inexcusable omissions, es- 
pecially those of Edmund Spenser and William Barnes, follows 
the normal range in selections of this kind. But how can 
any volume which undertakes to cull "from recent poetry al- 
most up to the present hour" explain why it altogether ignores 
the works of Abercrombie, Binyon, Blunt, Bottomley, Brooke, 
Davidson, Davies, Dowson, Drinkwater, Flecker, Freeman, Gib- 
son, Hardy, Hewlett, Hueffer, Lawrence, Ledwidge, Letts, Levy, 
T. Sturge Moore, Phillips, Phillpotts, Ross, Morley Roberts, 
Russell ("A. E."), Shanks, Sorley, Symons, Thirlmere, Thomas, 
Turner, Young, Wilde and Margaret L. Woods, while including 
specimens of the work of nearly twenty writers, contemporary 
for the most part, not one of whom is comparable in poetic power 



